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GUINEA: KEY ECONOMIC tnprcators '1) 


Area: 95,000 square miles 
Population: 5.7 million 

Population Growth Rate: 2.7 percent 
Exchange Rate: US$ 1.00 = 25 sylis 


Figures are in millions of US dollars. 
Parentheses signify deficit 


CY1981 CY1982 CY1983 PERCENT 
CHANGE 
National Accounts 1982-1983 


GDP (at constant 
1981 prices) 


GDP (per capita in (2) 


nominal terms) 


Money Supply 

Money and Quasi- 

Money (currency, 

demand deposits, 

time deposits) 

Balance of Payments 

Balance of Trade 60 
Exports, f.0.b. 400 
Imports, c.i.f. (340) 
Exports to US 140 
Imports from US (27) 
Balance of Payments 

Current Account Balance (80) (60) (25) 


External Debt 1200 1375 1500 
(1) 


Data for Guinea has been collected from IMF, World 
Bank, Guinean Government and Embassy estimates. All data 
have a relatively high margin of error and should be 
viewed only as indicators of underlying trends. 

(2) 


GDP per capita actually fell in real terms. 





Overview 


The Guinean economy is at a major crossroads. The Military 
Committee for National Redress (CMRN),which assumed power 

in April 1984, inherited a state controlled economy, de- 
pendent on the export of a single commodity (bauxite) and 
tied to subsistence agriculture. The legacy 4lso includes a 
heavy foreign debt burden estimated at about $1.5 billion 
and an unwieldy public sector. 


The CMRN has declared its intention to liberalize the 
economy, promote private enterprise, and encourage foreign 
investment in order to develop the country's rich natural 
resources which include an estimated one-third of the 
world's proven reserves of bauxite, high grade iron ore 
deposits, diamonds, gold, and undetermined quantities of 
uranium. Guinea also has considerable resources in its 
agricultural and fishing sectors. Soil, water, and 
climatic conditions provide opportunities for irrigated 
agriculture and agroindustries. Offshore areas contain 
not only rich fishing grounds, but potential petrochemical 
reserves. Middle Guinea, the Fouta Djalon, has been called 
West Africa's "chateau d'eaux." The Niger, Gambia, and 
Senegal rivers all rise in the Fouta and offer potential 
for hydroelectric power. 


The new government has introduced reforms in the agricultural 
sector and liberalized trade, banking, and investment policies. 
Changes have been introduced in the education system and trade 
unions have been reorganized. The Government of Guinea (GOG) 

is preparing a national development plan based on its objectives 
of encouraging the small farmer, renovating existing industries, 
supporting small and medium-size entexprises, developing human 
resources, rehabilitating infrastructure, reorganizing the 
government and undertaking monetary and fiscal reforms. In 
connection with this, the government is studying a proposed 

IMF stand-by agreement. 


Guinea's economy has stagnated in recent years and 
population growth continues to surpass growth in pro- 
duction. The economy is primarily agricultural, but 
mining, through the impetus of joint venture companies, 
has become the most dynamic sector. Industrial pro- 
duction outside the minerals sector is practically 


nonexistent and inadequate infrastructure has inhibited 
development. 


The economy remains largely nonmonetized and the policies 
of the former government resulted in an almost institu- 
tionalized unofficial parallel market. Commercial 
transactions, including government expenditures, are 





often conducted offshore. Introducing economic reforms, 
given these circumstances, represents a monumental task 
for the new government. 


Agriculture 


Guinea's potentially rich agricultural sector, which 
employs about four-fifths of the labor force, contributes 
about 40 percent of gross domestic product (GDP), but only 
three percent of export earnings. Food crop production, 
expanding at a rate of 1.7 percent annually, has not kept 
pace with the rate of population growth (2.7 percent 
annually) and Guinea, once a net agricultural exporter 

of cash crops including bananas, pineapples and coffee, 
has become a net food importer. Annual imports of rice, 
the basic staple, rose from 7,000 tons in 1958 to over 
90,000 tons in 1984. 


Despite the decrease in agricultural productivity over 
the past 26 years, Guinea's agricultural potential is 
undeniable. It has relatively good soils, generally 
adequate rainfall, and four different climatic zones, 
enabling the country to produce a wide range of crops. 
The cultivated area is estimated at about 1.4 million 
hectares or 5.7 percent of the total territory. Small 
farmers predominate and cultivate about 1.2 million 
hectares. Crops include rice, manioc, corn, millet, 


sorghum, fonio, cassava, citrus fruits and a wide variety 
of vegetables. It is estimated that there are 1.3 
million head of cattle, 460,000 sheep, 520,000 goats, 
60,000 pigs, and =6 million chickens. Guinea has 
abundant marine fish stocks, estimated at 700,000 metric 
tons in 1978 which include both finfish and crustaceans. 


To develop the agricultural sector, the former government 
had established state-run collective farms, known as 
Fermes Agro-Pastorales d'Arrondissement (FAPAS). Despite 
governmental assistance, the FAPAS failed miserably and 
private farmers, with little or no governmental assistance, 
continued to achieve higher yields. The new government, 
immediately after assuming power in April 1984, intro- 
duced major changes in the agricultural sector to encourage 
small farmers. It abolished FAPAS and eliminated an 
inefficient livestock marketing board (ENCOBE). It 
reduced the level of rural taxation, eliminated taxation 
in kind, and lifted road blocks in the interior that 

had seriously impeded the movement of agricultural 
products. These initiatives were followed by a National 
Conference for Rural Development which recommended 





establishing centers for agricultural development, 
restructuring and reinforcing the national water manage- 
ment service (SNAPE), intensifying the fight against 
cattle diseases, and protecting the country's ex- 
clusive economic zone (EEZ) from illegal fishing and 
pollution. To reinforce these efforts, the GOG Ministry 
of Fisheries has stopped issuing new fishing. licenses 
until a new fishing code is issued. At the same 

time, the Ministry of Foreign Commerce increased official 
producer prices from 20-210 percent for agricultural 
exports (tropical fruits, spices, oil seeds, and coffee) 
to stimulate production for export and encourage farmers 
to market their produce through official channels. 


The new government has described these measures as 
preliminary and admits they do not solve such problems 
of farmers as lack of fertilizer and facilities for 
packaging and transporting produce to the market. To 
introduce further economic reforms, the GOG has called 
on international agencies and bilateral donors for 
technical and financial assistance. 


Industry 


Guinea's industrial sector contributes about 21 percent 
of gross domestic product, but only two percent comes 
from manufacturing. Forty state-owned firms constitute 
the manufacturing sector in Guinea and are involved in 
food processing, construction materials, chemical 
industries, wood processing, textiles, agricultural 
machinery, leather processing and tobacco. A little 
over half are in operation, but usually at less than 

30 percent capacity. Most of the remaining parastatals 
are under renovation and a few are completely idle. The 
huge yearly losses of these state firms (about 120 million 
sylis or $4.8 million in 1983) have been a drain on the 
public sector. 


To plan industrial development, the new government held 

an industrial development conference in October 1984. 

A report emanating from the conference blamed the previous 
government's inadequate planning and poor management based 
on a crippling bureaucracy and centralized control. It 
listed problems caused by lack of financial resources, raw 
materials, maintenance, spare parts, and foreign exchange 
and emphasized that the irrational fixed price system and 
excess personnel at the management level were also obstacles. 





The report called on the government to limit state 
intervention, give more autonomy to state firms and 
provide incentives for development of a private sector. 
Following the conference,a government commission was 
established to study possibilities for turning some 
state firms into joint ventures between the GOG and 
private partners, for privatizing others and closing 
those deemed economically unviable.’ The Ministry of 
Industries is also developing an industrial codé to 
complement the 1984. investment code. 


The idea of converting some state enterprises into 

joint ventures had originated under the former govern- 
ment. Some foreign participation is evident in almost 
all state firms in partial operation and the new govern- 
ment is giving high priority to strengthening these 
projects and starting others. For example, the SALGUIDIA 
pineapple and citrus processing plant, a GOG/Libyan joint 
venture, possesses modern processing and refrigeration 
equipment. The GOG hopes to increase its operating 
Capacity from the current 20-25 percent by introducing a 
regular supply of fruit. A French firm is studying the 
renovation of a fruit juice and vegetable cannery at 
Mamou and the World Bank is financing renovation of 

a firm which processes aromatic plants in Labe (SIPAR) 
and a quinine factory in Seredou. A group of U.S. 
investors took over BONAGUI, a carbonated drink bottling 
company, and have built a new plant to bottle Coca-Cola; 


the GOG and its U.S. partners are now negotiating 
operating terms. A German firm agreed to renovate 
SONACAG, a granite quarry and stove tile factory. 


The former government also had initiated new industrial 
joint ventures. Texaco Africa, a subsidiary of U.S. 
Texaco, with the GOG as a partner, opened SOGUILUBE, a 
lubricants processing and packaging plant, in November 
1983. Another U.S. firm, Universal Marine Shark 
Products, which had started negotiations with the 
previous government, signed an agreement in October 1984 
for a joint venture to fish and process shark, shrimp 
and lobster out of Kamsar port in northern Guinea. 


Minerals and Mining 


The minerals sector dominates the Guinean economy, 
accounting for 97 percent of export earnings. It 
presently consists of bauxite mining, part of which is 
transformed in Guinea into alumina, and industrial 

and artisanal diamond mining. Bauxite mining is 
carried out by three enterprises: the Compagnie des 





Bauxites de Guinee (CBG), Friguia, and the Office des 
Bauxites de Kindia (OBK). CBG and Friguia are joint 
ventures between the GOG and western consortiums. OBK 
is owned by the GOG, but managed by the Soviet Union 
which purchases 90 percent of its production at a fixed 
price. AREDOR is the only large scale diamond mining 
company. It began operating in mid-1984. 


Production of bauxite and alumina leveled off at CBG, 
Friguia and OBK in 1980 and declines in production and 
exports were registered between 1980 and 1982, partially 
because of equipment problems, particularly at OBK, 

and partially because of a fall in world demand for 
aluminum. Export levels rebounded slightly in 1983 as 
the world market picked up and are expected to continue 
to show a small upswing in 1984-85 as plant renovation 
allows the companies to produce at full capacity. 
Guinea exported a total of 11.1 million MT of bauxite, 
100,000 MT of calcinated bauxite and 583,000 MT of 
alumina in 1983. 


CBG is the largest of the three mining firms and is 

a joint venture with an international consortium of 
western companies, HALCO, owning 51 percent of the shares 
and the GOG, 49 percent. Partners in HALCO are: ALCAN 
(Canada, 27 percent); ALCOA (U.S., 27 percent); Billiton 
(Netherlands, 6 percent); Martin Marietta (U.S., 6 
percent); Alumetal (Italy, 6 percent); Pechiney Ugine 
(France, 10 percent); Vereinigte Aluminum-Werke (FRG, 

10 percent); and Reynolds Aluminum (U.S., 6 percent). 
The CBG mining venture has been producing since 1973 

and represents a profitable undertaking for its partners 
and a major source of revenue for Guinea. In 1983 CBG 
exported 8.3 million MT of bauxite, and 100,000 MT of 
calcinated bauxite. 


Of the two other bauxite mining ventures, Friguia 
transforms its bauxite into alumina and exported 
about 583,000 MT in 1983. Friguia is a joint venture 
between Guinea (49 percent) and FRIALCO, an inter- 
national consortium consisting of Noranda (Canada), 
Pechiney (France), British Aluminum (UK), Alusuisse 
(Switzerland) and Vereinigte Aluminum-Werke (FRG). 
OBK is Guinean owned, but Soviet built and managed. 
In 1983, OBK produced about 2.7 million MT of bauxite, 
recovering from two consecutive years of production 
well below its capacity,of 3 million. MT. About 90 


percent of OBK bauxite is exported to the Soviet Union 
and the remainder is at the disposition of the GOG. 
Accounts between Guinea and the Soviet Union until 





1980 were settled by a bilateral ctearing aaree- 

ment under which 44 percent of export proceéds were used 
by the GOG for purchase and 56 percent for payments on 
debts to the Soviet Union. Since 1980, when the clearing 
agreement was terminated, accounts have been settled in 
convertible currencies. The export price of OBK bauxite 
was first set at $15.60/ton in 1980 and increased to 
$26.20/ton in 1983. 


The GOG hopes to expand its bauxite/alumina production 
through the development of the Aye Koye project, which 
would include a bauxite mine with a 5 million MT capacity, 
and an aluminum smelting plant with a 1.2 million MT 
capacity. The new government apparently wants to hold 
onto this project for long-term development, thus 
demonstrating a more realistic approach than the previous 
government,which had insisted on development in the near 
term. 


Diamonds are the only other mineral being mined and 
exported on a large scale. AREDOR (Association pour la 
Recherche du Diamant et. de 1'Or), a joint diamond and 
gold mining venture between the GOG (50 percent) and 
AREDOR Holdings (50 percent), beqan production in 

April 1984. AREDOR Holdings is a consortium which 
includes Bridge Oil (Australia), Industrial Diamond 

Co. (UK), Simonius Vischer & Co. (Switzerland) and the 
International Finance Corporation of the World Bank. 
The AREDOR project was financed by a syndicated loan 
from U.S. banks and is insured by the U.S. Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation (OPIC). AREDOR is ex- 
pected to produce 175,000 to 200,000 carats during its 
first full year of production and may add $5-10 million 
to Guinea's export earnings. 


Since 1979, the GOG has offered five year diamond con- 
cessions to private Guinean operators, or masters. The 
Central Bank organizes an annual auction to buy their 
diamonds; it pays for 50 percent in hard currency 

and 50 percent in local inconvertible currency (sylis). 
Some small scale diamond producers participate in the 
auction, but a substantial number dispose of their 
diamonds in illegal cross border trade. The once a 
year diamond auction is too infrequent, too slow in 
paying for its purchases and does not provide a large 
enough percentage of payment in hard currency. 


U.S. investors over the years have obtained concessions 
for diamonds, gold, uranium, and offshore petroleum. 
Most of these investors are still in the process of 
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identifying mineral deposits and proving sufficient 
reserves. Some firms are looking for additional fi- 
nancing. The U.S. company Union Texas, now owned by 
Mobil Oil, is a 50 percent partner with the GOG in a 
joint venture for offshore petroleum exploration and 
drilling. Seismic tests were completed in Guinea's 
Exclusive Economic Zone in 1982, but the project has 
been at a standstill ever since because of a Guinea- 
Conakry/Guinea-Bissau border dispute. The two countries 
have taken the dispute to the World Court at the Hague 
for resolution and a decision is expected shortly. 


Guinea's rich iron ore deposit at Mount Nimba, close 

to the Liberian border in southeastern Guinea, is a 
prime example of the country's potential in the minerals 
sector. Development of the deposit has been studied for 
the past 16 years. In 1982 an agreement for a joint 
venture was signed and gave Guinea 50 percent ownership 
and shares to Nigeria, Libya, Liberia, and companies 
from Algeria, Yugoslavia, Spain, Japan, Romania, France 
and the U.S. (U.S. Steel). The cost of the project was 
originally estimated at $1.5 billion, but recent ne- 
gotiations between Guinea and Liberia have enabled the 
partners to consider using infrastructure at an already 
existing mine in Liberia, thus reducing the project 

cost estimate to $300 million. 


The new government is reviewing both its mineral and 
petroleum resources, with World Bank technical and 
financial assistance, to plan future development. It 
wants to revitalize the sector by reducing the size 

of most concessions and inviting more investors. The 
minerals sector, thus, continues to offer opportunities 
for profitable investment at a level of risk acceptable 
to commercial financial institutions. The high level 
of financing and infrastructure development required for 
such projects will slow down development, but if GOG 
pushes forward with economic reforms, it may be able 

to create an attractive atmosphere. The world market 
outlook for the next few years for bauxite, diamonds, 
gold, iron ore, and petroleum, however, will continue 
to be the determining factor in drawing foreign private 
investment to Guinea. 


Infrastructure 
Guinea's development has been hampered by its inadequate 


infrastructure. It has only 711 miles of paved roads 
and heavy annual rains and lack of proper maintenance 
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cause them to deteriorate quickly. Two road projects 
underway (Conakry-Mamou and Gueckedou-Seredou) will 
ameliorate the situation somewhat. 


Guinea's railroad system includes a 409 mile national 
line between Conakry and Kankan and 242 miles of track 
serving the country's three major mining enclaves. The 
quality of the national railway is very poor with ex- 
tremely old rolling stock. Service is irregular and 
traffic speed is very slow, particularly during the 
rainy season. A renovation plan has been prepared, but 
no donor has come forward to finance the project. The 
French are interested and are studying the proposed plan. 


Guinea has port facilities in Conakry and Kamsar. 
Conakry port can handle ships between 20-30,000 tons 
and serves mostly bulk cargo. The World Bank, African 
Development Bank, and West Germany have financed a 
renovation project for the Conakry port. The project, 
which is underway, will improve the wharves, warehouses 
and container area and supply badly needed equipment 
(cranes, forklifts, tug boats). The Kamsar port is 
managed by the Compagnie des Bauxites de Guinee and 
handles about 9 million tons of bauxite shipments per 
year. 


Although electricity is available in Conakry and other 
large towns, the age of the power generating equipment 


and the lack of maintenance and spare parts results in 
frequent power outages. Guinea's electrical utility 
company estimates an additional 50MW of power will be 
needed in 1996. The new government wants to meet this 
need by developing the country's hydroelectric power 
through the construction of several small dams. The 
World Bank, Canadians, French and Yugoslavs are all 
involved in different projects to plan, maintain, and 
supplement existing power generating facilities. 


Conakry's G'Bessia International Airport, after years of 
inattention, has a new terminal and resurfaced runway 
financed by the French. The Government of Guinea is 
negotiating with the French for financing of further 
improvements, which might include a new freight ter- 
minal. Several of the country's regional airports 
(Labe, Kankan, N'Zerekore) will receive new navigational 
equipment as part of a Canadian project. The ground 
facilities, particularly the runways at these airports, 
still need major overhauls. 
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Overseas telecommunications are by satellite. However, 
telecommunications within Guinea are inadequate and 
telephone links between Conakry and many towns in the 
interior are nonexistent. French, West German, Japanese 
and Norwegian companies are involved in projects to 
extend and improve Conakry's telephone and telecommuni- 
cations system as well as to set up telephone and telex 
communications networks in the interior. 


Money and Banking 


Guinea's nationalized banking system consists of the 
Central Bank, six specialized banks (agricultural 
development, foreign commerce, foreign debt service, 
national credit, domestic savings, and domestic commerce), 
and a national insurance company. The Guinean Commercial 
Bank (domestic commerce) was newly established in early 
1984 to finance private sector activities, but its precise 
role in the banking system has thus far not been clarified. 
The state-owned financial institutions are autonomous 

in theory, but in practice they are subject to strict 
control by the Central Bank, which governs external 
financial policy and exchange control. The only pri- 
vately owned bank and investment corporation is a 
subsidiary of the Geneva-based Pan-Islamic Trust, Dar 
al-Mal Al-Islami. It was established in Guinea in May 
1983. The GOG, at that time, opened these facilities 

to provide banking services to private sector entre- 
preneurs and foreign partners in joint ventures. 


The Central Bank estimates 60 percent of money in 
circulation is outside the banking system. The new 
government has tried to entice Guineans to deposit 
their money in the banks by reinstituting secrecy in 
banking and removing limitations on deposits and with- 
drawls. Despite a major campaign to publicize these 
reforms, Guineans have not responded as hoped and the 
banks face recurring liquidity problems. 


The new government is studying a new banking law and 
a major reorganization of the banking system which may 
allow foreign banks to establish branches in Guinea. 


The Guinean currency, the syli, is linked to Special 
Drawing Rights (SDR) at a parity of sylis 24.6853 to 
one SDR. Approximately 25 sylis equal one U.S. dollar. 
The syli, however, is inconvertible and is traded on 
the parallel market at a fraction of its official value. 
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The liberalization of some private trade since 1981 has 
led to rising inflation and an expanding parallel market 
for foreign exchange. The syli was traded for an average 
of 250 sylis to the U.S. dollar over the course of 1984, 
but at the beginning and end of the year it depreciated 
in value to over 300 sylis to the dollar. 


Shortly after assuming power the new government asked 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) for technical and 
financial assistance. The GOG and IMF have had a series 
of meetings and the GOG is studying an IMF proposal for 
a stand-by agreement which includes monetary reform as 
‘a key element. 


Trade and Payments 


Guinea's balance of trade has registered a surplus since 
1979, but it has not been sufficient to cover a large 
current account payments deficit. As noted previously, 
Guinea's export earnings accrue primarily (96 percent) 
from the export of bauxite and alumina. Diamonds 
represent about one percent of the total and agricultural 


exports (coffee, spices, tropical fruits) account for 
three percent. 


Since 1981 export earnings from bauxite and alumina 
have leveled off as the mines reached capacity and the 
world market contracted. Future earnings from bauxite 
are expected to remain stable. Earnings from diamond 
exports are likely to increase.as AREDOR, the new joint 
venture, expands its production. In the long run the 
development of Guinea's other minerals, particularly 
iron ore, may add significantly to export earnings. 


The government, which formerly controlled all imports, 
remains the country's major importer. Private importers 
have been licensed since 1981, but they are required to 
find their own sources of foreign exchange outside the 
Guinean Central Bank. The three mining companies, CBG, 
AREDOR, and FRIGUIA, account for one-third of the 
country's officially recorded imports. 


Embassy estimates of imports based on GOG, U.S., IMF 
and World Bank sources are $375 million for 1981, 

$340 million for 1982, and $350 million for 1983. The 
drop in 1982 reportedly resulted from a decrease in 
food imports when the government tightened up its 
official import program. Imports are expected to 
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increase in 1984, owing mainly to an influx of consumer 
goods, vehicles and gasoline. 


Imports from the U.S. for 1981-83 are estimated at 

$48, $27, and $22 million respectively. PL-480 rice 
represented a large proportion of the total ($7 million 
in 1981 and $5 million in 1982 and 1983). Other imports 
from the U.S. include aluminum sheets, lubricants, 


cigarettes, edible oil, wheat flour, tobacco and phar- 
maceuticals. 


In an attempt to liberalize trade the new government 
abolished IMPORTEX, the state holding company which 
formerly controlled the country's import and export 
program (excluding trade of joint ventures), and had 
a monopoly in the import of educational and pharma- 
ceutical supplies, fuel, cement, steel, sugar, cooking 
oil, rice, spare parts and raw materials for public 
enterprises. The Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
temporarily assumed most of IMPORTEX's functions, but 
the private sector is free to trade all goods except 
pharmaceuticals and oil. Private traders, however, 
still must have outside sources of foreign exchange. 


Guinea faces a severe shortage of foreign exchange and 
a heavy foreign debt burden. In 1983 it had estimated 
arrearages of $200 million and an estimated foreign 
debt of $1.5 billion. A quarter of Guinea's debts 

are to Western countries and almost 50 percent are 
owed to the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and China. 
Guinea continues to handle its foreign exchange shortage 
by allowing arrearages on interest and principal to 
accumulate. The proposed IMF stand-by agreement, if 
accepted, would most likely be followed by debt 
rescheduling. 


To attract new capital and stimulate economic activity, 
the GOG released a new investment code in October 1984. 
The code is based on generally accepted international 
precepts, lists priority sectors for investment and 
guarantees the right of foreign firms to expatriate 
earnings and capital. The success of the investment 
code in meeting these objectives will depend on the 
GOG's implementation of the code and, more importantly, 
oi its willingness to introduce monetary reform. 


The level of imports for the next few years will depend 
on Guinea's three-year interim development plan now 
being developed and whether Guinea negotiates a stand<by 
agreement with the IMF. The GOG will continue to import 





food, fuel, textiles and transportation equipment to 
meet local demand and may increase imports of construc- 
tion machinery, building materials, and electrical 
equipment for public works projects planned to meet 

the demand for visible signs of change. 


Implications for U.S. Business 


U.S. traders and investors may find more opportunities 

in Guinea as the new government implements its economic 
reform program. U.S. business representatives will have 
to spend time developing appropriate contacts in the 
Government of Guinea and the slowly emerging business com<- 
munity. The usual agent/distributor network is non- 
existent and marketing must be done on a personal basis. 
Infrastructure is inadequate, the overvalued and incon- 
vertible local currency makes business transactions very 
difficult, and business correspondence must be in French. 


Imports must be insured by the Guinean National Insurance 
and Reinsurance Company and have to be transshipped via 
Europe because there are not shipping lines operating 
directly between the U.S. and Guinea. U.S. firms also face 
stiff competition from Europeans who have several inherent 
advantages (proximity, language, and historical ties). 
However, these problems are not insurmountable and business 


representatives with experience in developing countries 
and solid financial backing may find that long-term 
advantages outweigh present problems. 


Investment possibilities exist in the minerals sector 
and agro-industries. The new investment code, although 
restricting development of Guinea's mineral, forestry 
and hydraulic resources to projects in which Guinea 

or Guineans have majority shares and management control, 
contains a clause permitting negotiations of investment 
contracts which give foreign partners more control on 
terms approved by Guinea's Investment Commission. An 
even more favorable environment will develop if Guinea 
undertakes monetary and fiscal reform. 





Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 
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BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
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yours—American exporters who 
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Export Regulation Information 
. .. In Response to Your Inquiry 


Then go to the source for your answers. 
© Oo nfu sed a bo ut Ex po rt The Export Administration Regulations, a 
‘. ‘ comprehensive guide to the rules control- 
Li censi n Re i j rem ents? ling exports of U.S. products, answers 
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requirements: 
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ce ing license applications? 
eee ¢ How do | know when the policies 
Sean se change? 
eee a8 e Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
Seeaegeeaen tain countries? 
¢ Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
¢ Do | need a license to ship technical data? 
e Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your 


subscription to the Export Administra- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES tion Regulations. 


In the United States $68.00 
To foreign countries $85.00 


All Bulletins sent first class to 
both foreign and domestic ad- 
dresses. Airmail service not 
available. 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
gee Credit Card Orders Only 


Enclosed is $_______ 0) check, Total charges $ Fill in the boxes below. 
(1) money order, or charge to my Credit 


Deposit Account No. code.” “ELECT LEE Pe eed 
fLitrtirt naan 


Order No. Saiatht Month/Year ee 2d 


.Please send me sets of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Export Administration Regulations and supplementary Export Adminis- 
tration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1984. For Office Use Only 
2 Quantity Charges 
Name—First, Last 
Enclosed 

ee ; To be mailed 

Company name or additional address line Sihaciiatinhs 


Street address 


City Zip 
| 
(or Country) 


eee kl 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








